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dictions about behavior in disaster. But it does 
not present a sufficiently detailed examination 
of all-out nuclear warfare to permit the reader 
to judge the validity of many of his extrapola- 
tions; on the face of it, one has reason to 
challenge at least some of them. There is little 
in what he says which convinces this reader 
that the insight into World War ITI behavior, 
with which Iklé provides us, will be of much use 
for successfully meeting the recuperation prob- 
lems produced by a 2500 megaton attack. In 
some sense, certainly, Iklé also realizes this 
when he ends his book: “But the powerful states 
which fought . . . would have disappeared from 
history—much as the Inca Empire and the 
realm of Carthage have ended forever.’ He 
might well have added that those members of 
the contending states who do survive will be 
genetic pariahs, rejected by those societies lucky 
enough to have retained a viable complement 
of genes, and doomed to extinction within a few 
generations at most. 
DoNALD N. MICHAEL 
Dunlap and Associates 


Tornadoes Over Texas: A Study of Waco and 
San Angelo in Disaster. By HArry ESTILL 
Moore. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1958. xxiii, 334 pp. $5.00. 


What happens to the social fabric of a com- 
munity when it is suddenly torn by a severe 
natural disaster? The testimony of this study 
is that in the face of great trial and difficulty 
people know how to “take it,” are optimistic, 
and become determined “to build better lives 
on the ruins of their old ones.” 

Two Texas towns were struck by tornadoes 
and the damage that resulted was similar in pat- 
tern and scope to that experienced under wartime 
bombings. Thirteen months later one of these 
towns was hit again by another severe storm. 
With commendable sensitivity and flexibility, 
sociologists at the University of Texas mobilized 
to observe and re-observe the processes of re- 
habilitation as they developed in the wake of 
widespread destruction. The book is rich in 
details and clear in exposition. The sociological 
reader will also note that it is marked by a 
consciousness of methodological limitations but 
also by an apparent reluctance to apply these 
limitations consistently to the data lest they 
detract from the “richness” of the unfolding 
drama. The initial intent of the investigators 
was to center on organizational and institutional 
aspects of rehabilitation. When nature provided 
a@ rare opportunity for replicated study by 
blowing up another storm in the same area a 
year later, the final focus was broadened to 
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emphasize social psychological responses of per- 
sons during and between the impact periods. 

The researchers developed the data by con- 
ducting both formal and informal interviews, 
analyzing the content of the press, and ex- 
amining official documents and records of both 
governmental and non-governmental agencies. 
The survey part of the study involved a 100-item 
interview covering six areas of content conducted 
with a random selection of respondents from 
about one-third of the homes in the areas of 
residential destruction. Thus 283 interviews were 
completed in one city and 150 interviews in the 
other. A total of 114 of the original 150 families 
in the latter city were re-interviewed after the 
second storm about a year later. In addition, 
hour-long non-directive type interviews were 
tape recorded with 19 selected respondents in 
order to explore more fully the “emotional con- 
sequences” of both storms. 

This book presents specific information that 
will be of interest to those involved in the 
practicalities of civil defense and similar re- 
habilitative efforts. Furthermore, students with 
a range of sociological interests extending from 
institutions to collective behavior will also find 
useful illustrative and suggestive material 
throughout. There is a chapter on the problems 
of assessing the economic costs of disaster. 
There are two chapters on the critical role 
of the communications media. The interdepend- 
encies of person, community, state, and nation 
are brought into focus in a chapter that reports 
the tangled semantics of legal aid in disaster 
relief and in a chapter describing the problems 
of administering the “embarrassment of riches” 
voluntarily donated from all around the country. 
Particularly notable here is a brief but sharp 
analysis of attitudes toward the American Red 
Cross. 

Several chapters center on family adjust- 
ments; they bring out the broad symbolic mean- 
ing of the home and suggest how the presence 
of aged persons complicates rehabilitation. There 
is also a chapter on race differences which ob- 
serves how Negroes have a more difficult time 
following disasters than do white families. Fi- 
nally, the last quarter of the book is a mine of 
dramatic case material which may be a fruitful 
source of hypotheses. It certainly is interesting 
journalism. 

The research orientation of this study was 
more exploratory and descriptive than analytical 
or experimental. In the words of the author, 
“This is primarily descriptive research, designed 
to give, in semipopular style, an understanding 
of disaster and its consequences.” Thus this book 
makes no pretense of rigorous hypothesis test- 
ing; it is, rather, an engaging account of a 
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vigorous hypothesis hunt. In view of the vigor 
of the hunt, the conclusions of the last chapter, 
“Toward a Theory of Disaster,” are somewhat 
disappointing. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
these conclusions do not fully exploit the range 
of data that precedes them. The hunt must go 
on. While this exploration neither started nor 
ended very far down the road toward an 
integrated theory, the landmarks observed along 
the way may direct others to this demanding 
task. 
Otto N. LARSEN 
University of Washington 


Diary of a Sirtke. By BERNARD Karsu. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. viii, 180 pp. 
$3.50. 


This relatively brief book adds important in- 
formation and ideas about a subject on which 
too little has been written. Karsh traces briefly 
the chronology of the organization of a small 
local union (200 employees, mostly female) in 
a@ small town (population 14,000), describes 
significant episodes, and culls revealing quotes 
from his interviews with a carefully selected 
sample of informants (which included 52 em- 
ployees representing three main types of re- 
sponse to unionization efforts, plus the plant 
manager, the union organizers, and key com- 
munity leaders). 

Unlike an ordinary diary, the account reflects 
the trained objectivity that must be part of a 
scientific interpretation of human behavior. The 
author’s biases are usefully channelized—events 
are delineated “primarily from the point of view 
of the union organizer ... since it was prima- 
rily the activities of the union organizer and the 
results of those activities” which were critical 
for the emergence of the new local. Frequent 
descriptions of and quotes from the organizer 
cumulatively produce a rather full image of the 
hero—shrewd, vigorous, dedicated, too sophis- 
ticated to be cynical about the contradictions 
between high principle and practical tactics. 
His antagonist, the mill manager (a member of 
the owning family) appears minimally as a 
caricature of a rather pathetic and mild villain 
—well-meaning, patriarchal, neolithic, fated to 
a tragic end. 

Except for the “critical experiment,” the 
single case (as Karsh explicitly acknowledges) 
is not adequate for testing hypotheses. This 
case study is used to demonstrate the utility of 
the author’s “theoretical perspective” for ana- 
lyzing the formation of unions in the United 
States, especially for separating what is “ge- 
neric” from that which is contingent or irrele- 
vant. Karsh draws imaginatively, necessarily 
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eclectically, and sometimes too easily, both upon 
older explanatory generalizations (about con- 
flict, the processes of social movements, and 
institutionalization) and upon newer insights 
from social psychology (insights that stress the 
dynamics of group perceptual patterns and the 
development of a group structure which in turn 
reshapes the behavior of individual members). 
Some serious objections might be raised to this 
suggested theory, depending upon how the im- 
plications of its various parts were worked out 
in a fuller exposition; but this first chapter sug- 
gests that Karsh has an even more important 
book to write, one in which he would not feel 
so compelled ‘“‘to find uncomplicated language 
which would be meaningful to the non-sociolo- 
gist.” 

Though the author stays repetitively close to 
his preoccupation with the emergence of a local 
union, he presents material highly suggestive for 
other sociological concerns. The union was, ap- 
parently, an agency of urbanization, breaching 
small town working class provincialism and tying 
the workers into a larger world with less “rural” 
images of their rights, interests, and relation- 
ships. The marginal status of female industrial 
workers in this small town—Karsh calls them 
“a disparate amalgam of semi-isolated individ- 
uals”—is reminiscent of the descriptions of (in 
a sense) provincial ethnic female operatives 
at pre-union Western Electric, whom Mayo 
thought were victims of an anomic larger so- 
ciety. And what would have seemed, prior to 
the strike, a very tough and entrenched local 
power structure, rooted in the town’s history 
and an economically dominant family, proved 
surprisingly fragile before the resources and 
sophisticated strategies of the “outsiders.” 

Karsh’s “Diary” is a significant contribution 
to the literature of industrial sociology and an 
important addition to reading lists in this field, 
in industrial relations, and in industrial person- 
nel management. 

WARNER BLOOMBERG JR. 

Syracuse University 


Drinking and Intoxication: Selected Readings 
in Soctal Attitudes and Controls. Edited by 
RAyMOND G. McCartuy. Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press; New Haven: Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 1959. xix, 455 pp. $7.50. 


This volume contains a substantial brew of 
materials on drinking and drunkenness from 
classical times to the present, from Far East to 
Far West, and from folk cultures to complex 
civilizations. It documents well the antiquity 
and ubiquity of the problem of alcohol. 

The editor has gathered from many sources 
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